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liar modes of expression. We will not Venture to fix Mr. Palgrave's 
precise place in the splendid array of British singers, but at least he 
belongs to a school which can hardly produce anything but what we 
must all be grateful to have. 



4. — 1. Die Ahnen. Roman von Gustav Freytag. Zweite Abthei- 

lung : Das Nest der ZaunMnige. Verlag von S. Hirzel. Leipzig, 

1874. Boston : Schoenhof and Moeller. 
2. Die Ahnen. Roman von Gustav Freytaq. Dritte Abtheilung : 

Die Briider vow, deutsclien Hatise. Verlag von S. Hirzel. Leipzig, 

1874. Boston : Schoenhof and Moeller. 

The appearance of the third and fourth, or, according to the less 
accurate chronology of the book-trade, the second and third parts of 
Freytag's ambitious novel, Our Forefathers, may well be accounted 
the greatest event of the past year in the German world of letters.* 
It will ever remain a significant fact that just at this moment, when 
Germany has reached an eminence of power unattained in her pre- 
vious history since the time of the Hohenstaufens, her noted authors 
turn their eyes, in retrospect, toward the records of her ancient glory, 
and, by a process of historic evolutions, attempt to prove that the 
present condition of the empire is but the inevitable climax, the logi- 
cal fulfilment of the promises of past centuries. We have no direct 
manifesto from the present author, announcing that this has been his 
purpose ; but it is nevertheless clear, from internal evidence, that he 
writes always with a side glance at the world of to-day, and with a 
keen patriotic satisfaction at being able to trace the traditional virtues 
of the Fatherland into remote ages. Deutsche Treue, deutsche ffinfalt, 
and deutsche Liebe are ever-recurring refrains in these tales, and the 
characters who figure prominently upon the stage are so uniformly 
good and noble as almost to incline us to the belief that, if falsehood, 
knavery, and vagabondism did exist in the Middle Ages, they must 
either have been confined to the lower strata of society, or, what is 
more probable, claimed their sole domain among the nations of non- 
Germanic origin. To be sure, one typical rogue is introduced in Die 
Briider vnm deutschen Hause, and another in Das Nest der Zaunkii- 
nige ; and their wickedness serves to set off in agreeable relief the 
universal amiability of their compatriots. This patriotic optimism, 
however, is a very rare quality in the modern novel, and in the pres- 

* The two first parts of the present series, " Ingo " and " Ingraban," were no- 
ticed in the North American Review for October, 1874. 
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ent case it is so unobtrusive, and so constantly restrained by the 
author's artistic sense and natural good taste, that we should be far 
from pronouncing it a blemish. 

Since Walter Scott, so to speak, invented the historical novel, he 
has found imitators in almost all European countries ; but these imi- 
tators, although their themes were chosen from the histories of their 
own respective nationalities, found it difficult to assert their literary 
independence, and were constantly oppressed by the intellectual su- 
premacy of their master. The very consciousness that something 
quite beyond their reach had been achieved in the department of lit- 
erature in which they labored must have hindered the free unfolding 
of their powers, or, what is still worse, led to defiant mannerism and 
excesses of affected independence. A most striking illustration of 
this may be found in the career of a very remarkable author, who died 
some four years ago in Germany. Willibald Alexis wore the mask 
of Walter Scott so long and so successfully that his public refused 
to recognize his own features when finally he threw the mask away, 
and revealed his true physiognomy. His first romance, " Wallad- 
mor," which appeared anonymously in the year 1823, imitated so 
dexterously Scott's manner in landscape and genre painting, that the 
majority of readers really mistook it for a work of the "Great Un- 
known." But when the author, having at length been roused to a 
consciousness of his own strength, in his novel " Cabanis " attempted 
to shake off the self -imposed yoke, he found to his grief that the rep- 
utation he had gained as an imitator made the public unwilling to 
recognize in him a genius of independent worth. His numerous 
romances, dealing chiefly with the early history of the Mark Branden- 
burg, display a superabundance of humor and imaginativeness, and a 
power of characterization sufficient for the equipment of a dozen 
ordinary novel-writers ; but they seem somewhat lacking in that 
dramatic earnestness which only a primary inspiration can enkindle ; 
and, moreover, the invisible presence of the great Scotchman exerts 
a dampening influence upon the author, and constantly beguiles the 
reader into unfair comparisons. • 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that Willibald Alexis has produced 
some really meritorious work in the department of literature which 
Freytag has now chosen for his own, and he may justly be honored as 
the latter's predecessor. With Achim von Arnim, who preceded both, 
history merely served as a convenient drapery wherewith to clothe his 
romantic sprites and hobgoblins ; and Spindler and Hauff for a brief 
space of time raised their heads above the crowd, only to lapse again 
into inevitable oblivion. If popularity be the test of merit, then per- 
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haps Louise Miihlbach also deserves to be mentioned among those 
who have dabbled in historical novel-writing ; but her German heroes, 
her Frederics and Josephs, belong to that transcendental realm where 
character, costume, and local coloring vanish, or serve merely as play- 
things for the author's sovereign caprice 

Freytag enters the arena where these variously endowed predeces- 
sors have tilted and fought before him, like one of his own sturdy 
Teuton knights, serene and confident in spirit, and well equipped to 
bear the heat and burden of the day. Instead of simply appropriat- 
ing the results of Walter Scott's antiquarian studies (for the Middle 
Ages have a certain uniform complexion, which is recognizable in 
Germany as well as in Scotland), he has chosen the safer method of 
treading the same laborious way that Walter Scott trod, and his 
Bilder aus der deutschen Vergangenheit, published serially during the 
past twenty years, shows a thoroughness of research and historic insight 
which would have done honor to a Niebuhr or a Mommsen. In fact, 
the comparison with Mommsen is by no means a strained one ; we have 
frequently wondered whether the Roman historian is primarily a poet 
{Dichter) or a scholar, for his characterizations of men like Sylla or 
Cicero appear to require no less poetic constructiveness than schol- 
arly sense and ingenuity. In Freytag we find the same duality of 
nature, the same happy combination of the poet and the scholar; 
only in him the poet prevails and the scholar is subordinate, while 
with Mommsen the case is reversed. Again, as the latter has infused 
into the dead civilization of Rome a new, vividly pulsating life, so the 
former has reanimated and individualized the German Empire during 
the Middle Ages. 

It follows from what has been said that the interest of the present 
series of novels does not rest merely in the complications of the plots. 
The text of history, as we study it in our schools and colleges, is apt 
to present numerous lacunae ; we read about wars, and heroes, and con- 
stitutions, and store our memories with a multitude of detached and 
colorless facts ; but our knowledge, in the main, remains abstract, 
and under the old system of teaching, at least, it soon crystallized 
itself into certain cheap moral lessons which, holding good in indi- 
vidual lives, were supposed to be equally applicable to the lives of 
nations. At all events, the really strong and fruitful impressions 
derived from this kind of study could easily be numbered. With the 
improved text-books of the last decade, and the gradual introduction 
of the lecture system in our colleges, the result is, probably, more 
proportionate to the labor expended ; but the historical novel, if writ- 
ten with the minute scholarly conscientiousness which Freytag dis- 
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plays, still has its mission, or, to speak more strictly, this new phase 
of the novel which he has been the first to develop lias given it a 
mission which it could not formerly boast. Freytag's romances, in a 
manner, clothe the dead skeleton of chronology and statistics with 
living flesh and blood ; they give it a form and a distinct physiognomy, 
and make it breathe and move in our presence. 

No doubt, the Waverley novels kindled the patriotic fire in every 
Scotchman's breast ; but the author's intense romanticism and the 
supernatural machinery with which most of his tales are encumbered 
must have lessened their historic value. Freytag's narratives move 
on with a quiet, uatural flow, without any trace of supernatural inter- 
ference ; we catch various pleasant glimpses of the legends and super- 
stitions of the times, but the legendary beings remain denizens of 
their own invisible world, and exert no perceptible influence upon the 
destinies of the dramatis persona;. And we hold this to be a most 
significant circumstance. Hitherto, either because Walter Scott set 
the example, or because we have once become accustomed to regard 
past centuries as so far removed from our own sphere of being, the 
historical romance has, as it were, derived its light from another sun 
than our own ; twilight or moonlight has been its normal illumina- 
tion ; it has presented a vast blank which the novelist might populate 
according to his pleasure, an empty arena, where ghosts and sprites 
and hobgoblins might gambol to their hearts' content. In other words, 
romanticism, in its specific sense of a school in literature, has hitherto 
reigned supreme in this branch of letters. That the author of Wa- 
verley held allegiance to its banner we have already seen ; and the 
same may be asserted of almost every one of his more prominent 
successors. Willibald Alexis, in spite of the disfavor into which the 
school had fallen at the time of his appearance, delights in wraiths 
and fantastic apparitions, a la T. A. Hoffmann. B. S. Ingemann, in 
Denmark, has a similar predilection for elves and ghosts ; and Victor 
Hugo, the acknowledged leader of romanticism in France, creates, 
after a pattern of his owm invention, monsters like Han the Ice- 
lander, Bug Jargal, or Quasimodo, who can claim no kinship with any 
known species of beings, either in heaven or on the earth. But now 
comes Freytag and breaks with these worn-out traditions, and with 
him, as he reveals himself in " Our Forefathers," the historical novel 
takes a new departure ; it throws all its doors and windows wide 
open, and lets in the fresh air and the clear light of heaven ; it brushes 
off its traditional cobwebs, and chages away the owls and bats and 
other goblins of night which housed in its deserted towers. It is the 
realism of the nineteenth century which has invaded the graveyard 
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of the dead centuries, and the excavations, so far as they have pro- 
ceeded, have enabled us to reconstruct, -with delightful accuracy, 
many a picturesque bit of mediseval life. 

Das Nest der Zaunkanige (The Nest of the Wrens) opens with 
the year 1003, and derives its title from a fable which is told in the 
course of the story, and which is said to find its application on the 
descendants of Ingo and Ingraban. The family have now grown to 
great wealth and power, and have through all vieissitudes of fortune 
succeeded in maintaining their independence ; while other knights 
swear allegiance to minor princes, and unite together into guilds for 
mutual protection or for the purpose of robbing and oppressing their 
weaker neighbors, the heroes of Ingersleben stand alone in proud 
isolation, recognizing no master but the emperor. They are therefore 
called Zaunkonige (literally, kings of a hedge), and are regarded with 
fear and envy by those who have chosen the easier lot of protection 
or servitude. 

Immo, the hero of the tale, the eldest son of the deceased Irmfried, 
has from his birth been set apart by his parents for the service of the 
Lord, and is being educated by the monks in the convent of St. 
Wigbert. He is a wild and unruly youth, and relieves the tedium of 
his monastic life by playing bold pranks upon those of the monks 
who happen to displease him. The entire country is at that time 
divided in civil war between the two candidates for the crown, and in 
the convent the abbot, Bernheri, takes part with the rightful king, 
Henry II., while the rebellious overseer, Tutilo, openly supports the 
pretender, Duke Ernst of Babenberg. Once, during the harvest 
feast, while Immo is riding over the fields with the gate-keeper, Hug- 
bald, they are both attacked by the warriors of Count Gerhard, an old 
enemy of St. Wigbert, who takes advantage of the lawlessness of the 
times to deprive the convent of a tract of land which his father had 
reluctantly sacrificed in order to get safely through purgatory. After 
a desperate struggle Immo and Hugbald are overpowered, and are led 
as prisoners to the count's castle. Count Gerhard (a very life-like 
character, by the way, and a superb type of the cunning, rapacious, 
mediseval noble) is pleased with Immo's youthful fearlessness, and at 
length grants him a seat at his own table, at the side of his only 
daughter, the beautiful Hildegard. The ecclesiastical gown, however, 
does not prevent the young scholar from falling in love with Hilde- 
gard, nor does it prevent her from returning his affection. When 
Immo is finally released from his captivity and returns to the convent, 
he finds the brethren in open rebellion against their abbot. After a 
very stormy scene in the church, during which he swings the lash 
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over his old enemy, Tutilo, he is sent as the abbot's trusted messen- 
ger to King Henry, and on the way visits his old home in Thuringia. 
Here his five brothers, to whom his intention of abandoning his cleri- 
cal career is anything but welcome, give him a verycool reception, 
and even his fond mother is scandalized at his worldly temper and 
his unwillingness to yield to her wishes. The only creature which is 
undisguisedly happy at his return is (mirabile dictu) an old domestic 
crane ; it cries aloud for joy, makes an extraordinary gesture as if it 
would embrace the young heir of the house, and then performs a solo 
dance to the utter astonishment of the assembled hens and ducks. 
And, considering the fact that Immo has been away from his home 
for seven years, we take this to be a very singular display of emotion 
on the part of a bird. It is the only instance that we can recall in 
which the author has made himself guilty of gross exaggeration ; and 
in the present case we leave the reader to judge. Having spoken his 
mind freely regarding his future intentions, and met with violent op- 
position from all sides, Immo departs in wrath from his family, gathers 
a small flock of Thuringian volunteers, and hastens to join King 
Henry's camp. On the road he falls in with Count Gerhard, who has 
started out with a similar purpose ; on learning, however, that the 
king's treasury has been captured by the enemy, the count begins to 
waver in his allegiance, and ends with supporting the pretender. 
Before proceeding on his march, Immo has a nightly interview with 
Hildegard, and receives from her lips the sweet assurance of her love. 
Now follows a long but very animated narrative of Immo's career 
as a warrior, varied now and then with vivid pictures of court and 
camp life, which, in their exquisite finish and their minute attention 
to details, seem to combine the excellences of Meissonnier and the 
Flemish genre school. The Thuringian hero finds occasion to perform 
for the king certain important services, and once even saves his life ; 
but all the advantages which his fidelity and devotion have gained 
him he again forfeits by an imprudent but generous attempt to save 
the life of Count Gerhard, who has been captured and condemned to 
suffer death as a traitor. When the last remnant of the hostile army 
has been scattered, Immo betakes himself to distant lands, where for 
many years he roams about, carrying on an independent warfare 
against pirates and heathen barbarians; but on learning that his 
beloved, according to the king's and her father's wish, is to take the 
veil, he hastens back to his home, is reconciled with his brothers, and 
with their aid carries her away from the fortified city of Erfurt, and con- 
ceals her in one of the castles belonging to the family. The king, at 
the archbishop's request and that of Count Gerhard, whom in th6 
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meanwhile he has pardoned, goes to Thuringia to punish the outrage ; 
but, in the last moment, when the generosity of Immo's past conduct 
toward himself, as well as the villany of the count, is brought to 
light, a combination of political and personal reasons induces him to 
pardon the culprit, who henceforth lives in happiness with his bride. 

Die Brikler vom deuUchen Haicse carries the family of Ingo and 
Ingraban down into the thirteenth century, and recounts the fortunes 
of Immo's descendant, Ivo, a valiant knight, crusader, and Minne- 
singer of that rich and glorious era when the Hohenstaufens made the 
German name feared throughout Europe and the Orient. We shall 
not undertake to trace connectedly the complications of the plot, 
but rather call attention to the separate scenes which, for their his- 
toric grandeur or their literary excellence, may appear to us to deserve 
special commendation. The plots, as may be seen from the outlines 
■we have already given of the three first parts of the series, hardly 
distinguish themselves from those of a hundred other romances of 
past and present times ; but the intensely sympathetic feeling, born 
of the author's long and affectionate familiarity with the life which he 
depicts, the delicate moderation in the use of his colors, and the fine 
artistic temper which breathes through his tales like an all-pervad- 
ing atmosphere, these, and many kindred traits which are almost 
too subtle for analysis, do by no means abound in the ordinary 
novel of the day, and may well give Freytag a right to be ranked 
among those who claim the title of novelist or romancer par la grace 
de Dieu. 

Ivo is, like his ancestors, an independent lord in the Thuringian 
district, brave, proud, and liberal to a fault, an ardent admirer of the 
fair sex, but, according to the custom of the age, the devoted servant 
of one mistress or Herrin, for whose glory he wastes the greater part 
of his fortune, and commits various other chivalrous follies. No 
doubt, Freytag has modelled this part of his hero's exploits on the 
career of the Minnesinger Ulrich von Liechtenstein, to whose auto- 
biography, entitled Frauendienst, he is evidently indebted for a few 
of his incidents. To be sure, Ivo does not drink the water in which 
the Countess von Meran has washed her hands, nor does he cut off his 
fingers or a part of his lips to please her ; but his tournaments and 
adventures in quest of the mantle occasionally remind one of the 
similar follies of the Quixotic Minnesinger. And still, although we 
can afford to smile at these follies, the author has drawn them suffi- 
ciently near to our own line of vision to enlist our liveliest sympathy ; 
we watch with a fascinated gaze the bustle and din of the tourney, 
we hear the clank of the arms of the contending knights, and we draw 
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a breath of relief when, in the final tilt, the last piece for the precious 
garment has been obtained and the rash promise redeemed. 

Measuring Freytag by the standard of our best English novelists, 
we are forced to admit that his genius, although of a sufficiently rare 
quality, is not of the very highest. As long as he deals in descrip- 
tions, he is wellnigh unrivalled ; the idyllic scene of the May festival 
with the dance of Friderun and the villagers, Ivo's journey through 
Italy, and the camp of the crusaders, are all superb pictures, and well 
worthy of a great artist ; and they are, moreover, pervaded with an 
intensely mediaeval feeling which makes them tenfold quaint and de- 
lightful. We have been accustomed to regard Viptor Hugo as a very 
skilful delineator of the Eenaissance, a verdict which no reader of his 
Ndtre Dame de Paris will feel inclined to dispute. But in dealing 
with the Middle Ages his manner is greatly inferior to that of his 
German successor. He constantly endeavors to emphasize the contrast 
between our own century and the ages which have preceded it ; he 
frequently goes far out of his way to seek those very features in the 
life of the past which must remove it as far as possible from the sphere 
of our own comprehension, or, as Julian Schmidt puts it, he regards 
only those features as characteristic of a past period which are impos- 
sible in our own. Freytag pursues a method diametrically opposite 
to this; he avoids glaring' contrasts, he strives to make his tales 
appeal to us by their human interest, and draws into prominence 
those traits in the lives and characters of his heroes which prove the 
psychological unity of the race through all the changes of time. And, 
thus awakening our sympathy by touching kindred chords in our 
own bosoms, he, quite en passant and without appearing to obtrude 
it upon us, reveals to us all the picturesque qviaintness of the past, 
and makes us share it as contemporaries, instead of permitting us to 
stand aloof as wondering strangers. 

Merits like these ought certainly to be sufficient to recommend our 
author to the attention of the public at large, even beyond the boun- 
daries of his own land and nation. And still it involves no inconsis- 
tency when, in spite of this high verdict, we hesitate to rank him 
among the very foremost writers of our day. His forte seems to be 
in his power of restraint rather than in the largeness of his resources ; 
it is especially noticeable that the number of his types is limited, and 
that a greater uniformity of character prevails among the descendants 
of Ingo and Ingraban than their common ancestry seems to warrant. 
They are all embodiments of the same traditional German virtues, 
and, although they all appear with the costume and manners of their 
respective centuries, the original physiognomy is still plainly visible, 
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and this physiognomy is not strongly enough individualized to sus- 
tain from volume to volume the reader's faith and interest in their 
manifold perfections. Again, Freytag does not possess the faculty 
of masters like TourguenefF and George Eliot to make a character 
living and, as it were, bodily present before us with a few bold and 
unerring strokes ; he never startles us by those swift flashes of thought 
which, like flashes of lightning, suddenly reveal to us the whole hidden 
economy of a soul, even to its deepest recesses. He rather finishes his 
characters gradually, rounds them slowly and conscientiously, and the 
result is always good, and sometimes even excellent. But there are 
many degrees of excellence, and an author may well be great, even 
though he be neither a TourguenefF nor a George Eliot. 



5. — Forty Tears of American Life. By T. L. Nichols, M. D. Long- 
mans, Green, & Co. London. 1874. 

This is the work of an American writing for an English public, the 
special public, moreover, of the " Saturday Beview " and " Spectator," 
from which favorable notices are quoted. The result of this combina- 
tion of American author and British public is in many ways curious. 
The account of America, its inhabitants, and their manners and cus- 
toms, would agree pretty well with that which, in the conception of 
the " Saturday Beview," is to be expected from an American. It is 
characterized by the same thorough knowledge of the subject, the same 
general tone of affection, which distinguishes the American criticisms 
of that periodical. Yet, withal, the author is a typical American of a 
certain class, and his book, though seasoned with plenty of abuse for 
the British palate, embodies the generally received notions of that class. 
Dr. Nichols may be best described as one of our self-made men. The 
species is a familiar one on this side of the water. They are the men 
of slight education, plenty of mother wit, with great capabilities of 
turning their hand to everything, and of succeeding pretty well in the 
struggle for existence. They are the men who, like our author, speak 
of Niagara as a " big thing," and glory in the general " bigness " of 
everything ; who believe our government to be the finest the world 
ever saw, our people the most peculiar people, living under totally 
different conditions from the rest of mankind, and the "self-made" 
man infinitely the finest of all living creatures. Yet it is only just 
to Dr. Nichols to say that he finds fault enough, especially with our 
government. 

When the War of the Bebellion broke out, and the " military despot- 



